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and the amazement which his performances created brought his
owner under the suspicion of employing magic. But Markham,
with his knowledge of horse training, calls Bankes an 'exceeding
honest* man; and, since it would be impossible for Markham to
admit his inferiority to any one in any matter relating to horse-
manship, a chapter is, accordingly, devoted to showing 'How a
horse may be taught to doe any tricke done by Bankes his
Curtail'
In one of his later books1, Markharn complains that, by reason
of a too greedy and hasty bookseller, his Cavelarice was not only
exceedingly falsely printed, but, also, the most part of the book of
cures was left out. To supply this omission, he brought out, in
1610, his Haister-peece, wherein, he says, 'I have set down every
disease, and every medicine, so full and so exactly that there is
not a farrier in this kingdome, which knowcs a medicine for any
disease, which is true and good indeed, but I will finde the
substance thereof in that booke.' Markham evidently prided him-
self on this work, in which he describes himself to be amply and
fully adorned with the best of his own feathers; and his estimation
of it as his master-piece finds justification in the fact that it
continued in use for upwards of one hundred years2.
Not content with having produced these comprehensive works
on his special subject, he sought to reach a still wider circle; and,
in 1616, he brought out a popular little octavo called MarJchams
Method: or Epitome, which, with an innate knowledge of the
essential elements of popularity, he further attractively described
as containing 'his approved remedies for all diseases whatsoever,
incident to horses, and they are almost 300, all cured with twelve
medicines onely, not of twelve pence cost and to be got commonly
everywhere'; and he also includes remedies for the diseases of
every description of domestic live stock, from oxen and sheep to
hawks and singing birds. By this time, he is well aware that he
has gained the reputation of being a book-maker, for, in the
preface, he says,
me thinks I heare the world say: Sir, why load you thus both meas mindes
and the Booke-sellers stalls with such change and variety of Bookes, all
upon one subject, as if men were tyed to your readings?
and he then proceeds, in three pages, to justify the appearance of
this epitome. But, however plausibly Markham might defend hi*
1 MarJehams Method: preface.
* The twenty-first edition appeared in 1734